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Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi- 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight,” but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va- 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left— not out 
of a concern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien- 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 
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1 Critical Theory, Marxism, social evolution 

An interview with Martin Jay 

Jamie Keesling and Spencer A. Leonard 



2 Are there stages of consciousness? 

What do they mean for entryism as political strategy? 

DGS_TaP and systemcrash 



3 Book Review: Doug Henwood 

My Turn: Hittary Targets the Presidency 

Gregor Baszak 




Submission guidelines 

Articles will typically range in length from 750-4,500 
words, but longer pieces will be considered. Please 
send article submissions and inquiries about this pro- 
ject to: review_editorldplatypusl 917 .org. All submissions 
should conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 



3 Book Review: John Roberts 

Revolutionary Time and the Avant-garde 

Kim Charnley 



The Platypus Review is funded by: 

The University of Chicago Student Government 
Dalhousie Student Union 
Loyola University of Chicago 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago Student Government 

The New School 

New York University 

The University of Illinois at Chicago 

The Platypus Affiliated Society 

"The statements, opinions, and ideas conveyed in this program do not 
necessarily express the position of the University of Illinois at Chicago.” 
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y aBed uo sanuguoo .Ajoagp jeo/j/jg 

snsuasuoo e spjeAAOj 6u|aouj uj ajpnj saAOjd Ajejeiuqjn 
anBojejp jj uaAa 'adjjjs jaAajeqAA jo jeojpej juaBpjajuj ue 
jo aAljeAjasuoo juaBgjajuj ue ujojj ujeaj oj 6ujqjauios 
0Aeq Aeiu sAbaajb | jeqj aAajjaq oj jejaqjj pauojqsej-pjo 
ue jo q6nou0 ujeuiaj | pjeaq eq oj seapj snojxouqo aaojjb 
oj sseu6uqi!AA jno uj jsejpeajs eq oj 0Aeq om pujg sjqj jo 
qoeeds ejeq ujojj jjede jng 'asuas ]nj6uiueeuj Ajdaap 
euuos uj sajnfuj pue 'sueewap ‘sajepjuinq j| 'saouanbasuoo 
seq jeqj joe ue sj jaqjej jnq 'uojujdo ue 6ujssajdx0 Addons 
jou sj sjqx uuojjejd e eAjasep jou seop sjaqjjda jejoej 
SMeds oqAA jo 'suijjsnjAl seziuoiuep jo jsneoojo|-| aqj 
semap 'Aes 'oqMje>|eads e 'ajduiexa jog 'Ojjeuiajqojd 
AjaAjjeuuojjad sj j] uaqAA jo qoaads sjeq seiuooeq jj usqAA 
sj qoaads aajj jo aspjaxa ajnjosqe aqj uo jnd pjnoAA | 
suopejjuip Ajuo aqx qoaads aajj jo anjeA aqj uj qjjej 
ueuepaqq n~l 3 V siduns e ageqs },ueo | 'uiaqj Buueaq 
ujojj ajdoad jaqjo dojs jou jnq Apoqaujos jeaq oj 06 oj 
asnjaj ueo auo UAAop ji jnoqs oj 6ujAeq jnoqjjAA eapj ue 
a6uaj]eqo ueo auo jeqj jqBnoqj sAbaajb 3aj jaajjs Abaa 
-omj e ‘jje jajje 'sj aouejajojuj aAjssajday ,/snduieo Auj oj 
auioo aAjjejuasajdaj seuieg e 6uiAeq uj jsajajui ou aAeq 
I jo .ejanzaua/j uj uisjjejoos jo uojsoaA s.zaAeqg oBng 
‘Aes '6u!Jjoddns Apoqaujos jubaa J.uop | 'jja/y\ ‘puodsaj oj 
jqfiu AjaAa aAeq apjs jaqjo aqj uo ajdoad uaqj UaAajeqAA 
jo jsjuojz-ojd si jo je/y\ uieujai/\ aqj sjjoddns 'Aes 'jeqj 
juaujn6je ue aq j.upjnoqs ajaqj Aes oj Uj6aq noA aouo 
'jjaq aqj uo ajjjgoeq pjnoAA jj jeqj jeqj juapiAa-jjas ecu oj 
pauiaas jj asneoaq Ajuo jou pue 'sjsaqj aouejajoj aAjssajdaj 
s,asnojej\| qjjAA Addequn Ajsa sAbaajb sbaa | 'sndujeo aqj uo 
ajeudojddem aje jeqj seapj aje ajaqj jeqj Aes oj uoud e 
BujjjjAA jou uij jng sjapujofaj jjaqj oj uajsij pue apjs jaqjo 
aqj oj sjuaiun6je jajjaq aje gmqj | jeqAA juasajd oj BuqjiAA 
uiq qjjAA aaj6esip | ajdoad jsuie6e anBje oj 6u!jj!M ui,| 
■uiaqj ssejddns am jj jsoj aq Aeui qojqAA qjnjj jo sjauja>| 
ujejuoo osje Aeuj seapj ajqeuopoafqo japjsuoo am jeq/y\ 
■uoqsanb e jo sapjs jje japjsuoo oj ssauBupjjAA e aq pjnoqs 
ajaqj ajaqM ‘6ujjjas AjjsjaAiun e ui suopjsod jeoppod 
juajajjjp apnjoxa oj jaAa aAponpojdjajunoo pue asjAAun 
s j| sojujqj auj uj ueijejjaqq jjAjo juejuadajun aqx :p|A| 

2 uiaqj apnjoxa 

oj pue sapuapuaj Ajeuopoeaj jo aApeAjasuoo Ajguapi 
oj ajeudojddeuj j] s|— joafojd aqj jo Aoe6aj aqj qBnojqj 
6ui>|jom se Ajjjuapj pjnoAA oq/v\ asoqj oj uado Ajoaqx jeopjjg 
jo joafojd aqj daa>j oj ajjsap e osje pue sndujeo uo soppod 
aApeAjasuoo joj ujooj Aue 6uiaq jou ajaqj jnoqv :»r 

aup Ajjed e ujojj sopajaq pajeojunuiuiooxa 
pue pajjadxa qojqAA ‘sjeuopeujaju| jsjunuiuiog ujojj Ajo 
jej e s; uinijjosuoo aqx jeAOjddv jo jeag 6uidaa>|asnoH 
poog jeojBojoapi ue pjeAAe am AqajaqM uopounj jadaa>|aje6 
e aspjaxa oj asjMun sj ji >jujqj sn jo jsoui ‘paAjoAui ja6 
oj jue/\A jeqj sdnoj6 6upjaA ueqj jaqjeg pjjom aqj jo 
jjed juejjodiuj Ajueuipjoejjxa ue uj 6umaddeq sj jeqAA jo 
6u|puejsjapun umo jno oj ajnqujuoo se jjsaa se ‘uopjpejj 
aqj qjiAA Ajuepjuiej asaujqg aouequa pjnoAA uopesjaAuoo 
jeuoijeujajuj ue jeqj adoq aqj uj 6uunjjnu qjjOM seAA 
Ajoaq^jeopug ui jsajajui juaoseu aqj jeqj 'jaAa/v\oq ‘jjaj 
sn jo jso|a| 'suoijezme6jo juojj 'ABojouiujjaj japjo ue asn oj 
'pajjeo aq jq6|uj jeqAA qj|M juauiaAjoAU! pjoAe oj paujaouoo 
ajeAA pue sjsjApoe pue sjenjoajjajui juapjssip J3A0 Ajjeg aqj 
Aq pajjaxa jjijs jojjuoo aqj jnoqe snoAjau aja/v\ sjuediopjed 
auios 'euiqg uj Ajoaqx jeopug pue uisjXjejAl ujajsa/y\ uj 



jsajajuj sj ajaqj q6noqjjv uejnopjed uj uopedppjed 
asauiqg jnoqe uojssnosjp 6uoj e peq am Aepjajsa^ 
suoijipejj asaqj Ajsnouas a>jej oqM ajdoad jo Ajiunuiuioo 
peojq e jseaj je jo ajaqds opqnd jeqojB e uj pajenjis 
jnq 'pajejosi j us; ji jeqj jaaj oj ajqe aq jjjm uiej6ojd 
6upedppjed qoeg ajdoad pue seep; qjoq jo aBueqoxa 
aqj ajejppej oj >jjOMjau jeuopeujajuj asooj e jajsoj oj 
adoq a/y\ oiuoAjquja jjps si uinpjosuoo aqj ‘aaou jqfijg 

pajoes AAoqauios ajaAA Aaqj j| se 
sjxaj Ajjea jo uoppadaj aqj uo BujAjaj jo ‘jq Bjsuj jeujBuo 
ue Bujaaojjoj Ajduijs ueqj jaqjej suopoajjp juajajjip u; 
AjaAijeajo aaoj6 oj Ajpjqe sji Ajaspajd sj Bupsajajuj Ajoaqx 
jeopug sa>jeui jeq/v\ jng qojoj aqj Ajjeo oj uijejo oqAA 
asoqj 6uouie sjsajuoo pue j| ujqjjM sajeqap aje ajaqj 
'asjnoo jo Ajjujej oj sanupuoo jeqj uopipejj Buiajoab 
ue s,j| os jjadxa seuijaqe|-| e sbaa 'jaquiaui Ajjeg e pue 
AjisjaAjun aqj jo jeppjo ujeuj aqj sbm oqM 'jsoq Auj jeqj 
pajaAoosip pue leqBueqs uj AjjSjaAmn leujjotq eujqg jseg 
je a>|ods | o6e sjeaA jo ajdnoo v pijoaa aqj jnoq6nojqj 
pajajjeos sjaqjo se jjaAA se 'auieu oj snojauinu ooj pjjoaa 
ueouaujv -ojBuv oqj ui ajdoad Aueuj 'asjnoo jo uaqj pue 
'uopjpejj aqj jo sjojuaquj ueuuag juaujujojd uopuaui oj 
Ajuo Taas upje^ pue 'jsjog jaujeg 'jsjoq>junjg a>jne|-| 
‘ajjo snejg 'a>juajA| qdojsijqg 'qjauuog jaxv 'jauijja/yj 
jqoajqjv 'seuuaqeH :suopejaua6 jejaAas peq aaou 
seq j| uiej6ojd 6upejnujps pue aiqejA e sujeuiej jjps 
asuas jsapeojq aqj u| Ajoaqi jeopug jeqj s| 'aaou o6e 
sjeaA os jsouije uopejjassip Auj pajjejs | jeqj uaAifi 'auj 
sazeuie jeq/yj 'aoueApe ui uaddeq jjjaa jeqAA auiuuajap oj 
ueouauiv Jo ueadojng jaqjo Aue jo auj joj ajqissoduji 
s,J! jnq '0AJOA0 jjjaa jeqj AAoq aas oj pajsajajui AjaA aje a/y\ 
suopjpejj juajajjjp Jjaqj jo suiojp! aqj ui uaAa sdeqjad 
'saujunoo asoqj uj saouejsuinojp jeoijojsjq aqj q6nojqj 
pajoejjaj aq oj aAeq AjqejjAaui jjjaa pjjoaa aqj jo sjjed 
jaqjo uj Bujuaddeq speqAA oj Ajoaqj ueojjauiv-ueadojng 
jo Ajoaqj ajjjuaoojng e jo uopeopdde aqj os 'qjnos 
jeqojo papeo-os aqj ujojj sauioa A6jaua jeoppod pue 
jenjoajjajuj aqj jo joj y uo os pue 'uojjezjjejnoas jo sjsjjo 
aqj 'Ajoaqj japua6 'uopezpeqojB jejaqjjoau oj sasuodsaj 
'Ajoaqj jejuojoajsod Aq pajejaua6 sanssj oj uado osje sj 
jj jnq 'suopjpejj jooqos JJnj>juej-j ujejjaa ujojj paAjjap 
sj A6j0ua sj| 'Ajoaqx jeopjjg jooqos JJnjojuej-) xopoqjjo 
ue sbaa jaAa ajaqj paapuj jj ‘Axopoqjjo Aue 6ujzjuoueo 
Pjoab oj snojxue sj uinpjosuoo aqx seapj aabu jo xnjjuj 
ue pue adoos sjj jo Bujuapeojq e sueaui AjqejjAauj qojqAA 
'Ajoaqx jeojjjjg jo uopezjjeqojB e sj pajjnooo seq jeqAA 
'os qnquejsi pue uaaox adeg joj pajnpaqos s6ujjaaui aAeq 
am pue 'eojjauiv ujjep uj suiejfiojd jo sjapeaj oj 6uj>uej 
sajjv souang uj jsnf sbaa qjjpnp pjjoaa aqj punoje jje ujojj 
siuej6ojd jaqja6oj Bujjq oj jduiajje jjjaa uinpjosuoo aqx 
ajaqj asoqj Buouie ajaAA jajojs uuy pue 'sajjy\ ap juag 
'ujajsujag Aep 'qjauuog jaxy 'Jopng qjjpnp ‘pajonjjsuoo 
6ujaq jo ssaoojd aqj uj aaou sj jeqj suiej6ojd Ajoaqx 
jeopjjg jo uinpjosuoo jeuopeujajuj ue jo 6upaaui e uj 
sbaa | AepjajsaA jsnp passajppe aq oj paau jeqj sa6ueqo 
jaqjo Aueui aje ajaqj jng paAjosaj ueaq j.useq sajjnjuao 
gtOZ P ue 416 1 3 41 J° dnssi ojseq aqj jeqj apaouoo pjnoAA 
| os 'jjasjj aonpojdaj oj Ajpjqe s uisjjejjdeo jo Ajpeaj aqj 
sAbaajb 'ajns aq oj 'sj ajaqx 'aBueqo sauip aqj se joafojd 
aqj japjsuooaj oj Ajessaoau sAbaajb sj jj >jujqj | :p^ 

XpaAjoAa aAeq oj pjes aq Ajpjeq ueo jjasjj 
Ajajoos jeqj uaAj6 Ajjejoadsa 'ajnjjedap sjqj pasneo seq 
jeqAA 'jou j| xpsBueqo jj seq AAoq ‘os j| i,6ujo6uo ujeuiaj 
jooqos JJnj^uejg aqj Aq pajepjuj Auoagi leogug jo pafoud 



agi saop jnq ' oja 'seuijaqeg 'asnoje|Aj 'jauijaq>|jo|-| 
'oujopv J noqe 6upjjAA sjejoqos Aueui aje ajaqj ‘asjnoo 
jo 'Aepox joujopv jo aseo aqj uj se 'Ajsnouiej ajjng :»p 

■sjaqjej sjj 6ujjnoAap 
uajpjjqo s.uopnjoAaj aqj jo ajoejoads aqj paAofua oqAA 
opqnd uieejjsujeui aqj jo jq6pap aqj oj qonui 'UAAop a>jojq 
uopesjaAuoo aqj 'asjnoo jo 'sauip jv 'uiaqj jo jnjjq6noqj 
jsoui aqj jo Aueui pjjaa an6ojejp asuaj uj paujeuiaj jseaj 
je Aaqj 'sjuapnjs juapeduij Aq sjeaA japjea sgooqos 
jjnj>|uej-| aqj jo uispeojpej juaBjsuejjuj ajoui aqj oj dn 
6ujAp jou joj paspseqo uajjo ajaAA Aaqj ji uaAg S 096 J aqj 
ui sjaAejd jofeui ajaAA seuijaqeg pue 'jauijaq^jog 'oujopv 
'jejnopjed u| Aueuijag u| pue 'adojng ui jng auieu s|q 
pa>|OAU! oqAA ajdoad Aq peaj sbaa aq Ajsnouas AAoq jeajo j| 
s| jog pajepajdde Ajjnj jaA jou ajaAA sjaquiaui jaqjo q jjaa 
saouajajjip s|q jueaui qojqAA 'sajoqs asaqj uo jooqos 3L U 
6upuasajdaj ajn6|j jofeui Ajuo aqj sbaa asnoje|A| 'uaaou>j 
Ajaojeos sbaa Ajoaqx l e:i !l! J 0 f° Aoe6aj paxjui uajjo pue 
pajeopduioo aqj 'auip jeqj je sajejs pojiupi aqj u| 
suiajqojd juasajd oj ajesajoqAA uiaqj BujAjdde Ajduijs 
ueqj jaqjej 'ajaAA suopejiuip jeouojsiq Jiaqj jeqAA aas oj 
peq nox 'saouejsuinojp aabu u; uiaqj asn ueo noA ajojaq 
Apeouojsiq seapj aqj jo asuas a>jeui oj aAeq noA 'AjsnojAqo 
uopeopdde Ajejoduiajuoo pue jeAaujaj jeojjojsjq uaaAAjaq 
asooqo oj peq noA jq6noqj jaAau | 'jaAaAAog 'aopoejd 
uaAa sdeqjad pue Ajoaqj Ajejoduiajuoo ajjdsuj oj jj 
Bujsn ueqj jaqjej Aoe6aj sgooqos aqj oj apnjpje 3ej6aja 
ue 6uissajdxa jo pasnooe sauipauios jjasAui sbaa | peq 
Aaqj joeduii aqj pue uaA|6 ajaAA Aaqj suopejajdjajui aqj 
qjjAA Addeq jou ajaAA jooqos aL ll f° sjaquiaui SuiAjAjns 
aqj 'ajns aq oj 'sauipauios qepuajod snouuoua peq jjijs 
jeqj sauo jnq 'uinasnui e ui paAjasajd aq oj seapj peap 
jou ajaAA asaqx 'suiajqojd juajjno oj seapj asaqj Ajdde oj 
snojxue ajaAA ajdoad auios 'asjnoo jo 'puy pajaAoosjp aq 
oj ajnseajj e jo asuas jeaj e sbaa ajaqj 'os jno auieo >|ooq 
Aui auijj aqj punoje 'ZL 61 l!) un 4 s !l6 u 3 °t u ! pojeisuejj 
j usbaa j| pajjejs jsjp [ uaqAA ueuijag uj uaAa paqspqndaj 
jaA jou sbaa tuauuuatgBgug jo o/joa/e/o 'ajduiexa jog 
ssaoojd uj qonuj Ajba jjps sbaa sjxaj japjea aqj jo 
AjaAooaj aqx uaaou>|-ii3aa ajjnb Apeajje sbaa aq Aueuuag 
u| qsp6ug uj jjasuijq joj auieu e a>|eui oj 6ujuuj6aq 
jsnf sbaa seuuaqe|-| pue 'aAjje jjps ajaAA jeqjuaAAoq 
pue asnoje|Aj 'jauijaqjjjon 'oujopv 'auip jeqj jv TW 

XJOAeapua jenjoauajuj 
6ujo6uo ue se jooqos JJnj>|uejg aqj aas noA pjp '/g joj 
qojeasaj aqj Bujjonpuoo ajaAA noA auip aqj 6ujjng :>|(* 

peujnof jeqj jo sanssj Ajjea aqj jo 
auios oj pajnqjjjuoo pue uo Ajjea AjaA ujojj sojag punoje 
ajdoad aqj qjjAA an6ojejp uj sbaa | 'jjps aAjsensjad punoj 



jaAau | qojqAA 'uisjXjeiAl jeojBojouauiouaqd u; pajsajajuj 
Ajjejnopjed sbaa 'auooojg jneg 'jojjpa aqx 'sjuaupsaAUj 
jeojjajoaqj uaao sjj peq qojqAA 'dnoj6 so/ay aqj jo jaquiaui 
ajoo e jaAau sbaa jnq 'uiaqj jo Aueui qjjAA Ajpuajjj sbaa 
I uopjpejj Ajoaqx l e:) !t ! J 0 f° asuas a>|euj oj 6 u j A j j 
osje ajaAA oqAA 'jejnopjed uj sojaj jeujnof aqj punoje 
pajajuao 'auip aqj je ajdoad jaqjo jo jaquinu e ajaAA 
ajaqx uisjXje|A| jsjuojSjAaj jo spuj>| jaqjo jo Aoejoouiap 
jejoos ueqj jeojpej ajoui sbaa jaA pue 'uisjxje|A| xopoqjjo 
ujojj pajjedap jeqj uopjpejj e uj jnjasn Apepuajod jjjjs 
sbaa jeqAA ajouiojd pue 'pajejsuejj uaaq jaA jou peq jeqAA 
Ajpuapj 'uajjoBjoj uaaq peq jeqAA peoau oj BujAjj ajaAA 
sn jo jaquinu e qojqAA uj jeAajjjaj jo joafojd aApoapoo e 
sbaa sjqx uassnqjjv uaAa pue 'ajjjes 'josuiejo ‘soe^ng 
'qosjox uo sjajdeqo osje ajaAA ajaqj jnq 'jauijaqgjojj uo 
jajdeqo aqj pj p | auip jeqj je sueojjauiv-ojBuv 6uouie 
uisjXje|Aj ujajsa/v\ jo a6pajAAOu>| jo goej aqj sajnjdeo ajjp 
AjaA asoqAA ‘uoisuauuiQ UMOuyu/j aqg poueo pjeAAO|-| >j 3 jg 
pue ej ej» jje» Aq pajjpa uojjoajjoo e oj pajnqjjjuoo | S09 
aqj uj sueojjauiv joj jaAou Ajba ajaAA asaqj— uisjuejdojn 
juejjap sjq se paAA se 'S09 aqj jo ajnjjno aqj oj jueAajaj jj 
ageui pue ajep oj dn jj Bujjq oj jduiajje sjq pue 'uisjXje|A| 
jo uojsuauijp uepa6aH aqj uj jsajajuj sjq 'pnaj-| pue 
xjb[a| jo ajnjxjui s,asnoje|A| papnjouj jjasAui 'sueojjauiv 
oj snojjajsAui juajxa jeaj6 e oj sbaa >jjoaa asoqAA ajnfip 
e se asnoje|A| jo asjj aqj sbaa jxajuoo puooas aqx 

pjap 6 ujuoa 6 jnq e sbaa Jiasjj uopej 6 jui 
aqj os Aja/oos pue ssausnoosuoj qjjAA ue 6 aq jeqj ABojjjj 
e jo jjed pjjqj aqj sbaa j| uopeuBjui aqj qjjAA Jieap jeqj 
‘aBuegg aa S 3 L I 1 '>|ooq e ajojM jajej saq 6 ng ‘SSO SL U u ! 
ajdoad asaqj jo jaquinu e ajjnb uaaou>| peq 'saq 6 ng jjenjs 
H 'JosjApe uojjejjassjp Aj\| uejjojsjq e qjjAA saouajjadxa 
jjaqj 6 ujjeqs uj pajsajajuj pue sjaajeo Jjaqj jo pua aqj 
je a jam oqAA jnq 'ajjj jenjoapajuj ueojjauiv uj aAjjoe Ajba 
jjjjs pue punoje jjps ajaAA oqAA sajbjuia jo jaquinu e ajaAA 
ajaqx ' S 0 A 3 4 t u ! ^l uo UM0 s t! °t u ! auieo Ajjeaj qojqAA 'S(J 9 
aqj uj 6 uj 6 jauja uopejBjui jenjoajjajuj aqj uj jsajajuj AAau 
aqj sbaa auo xnapjui ojseq oaaj ajaAA ajaqx : ^ e f UjjjejA| 

XJoafojd aqj 6uj>|ejjapun joj suopeApoui jnoA 
ajaAA jeq/y\ ^soi pue S 096 L aqj uj pajuajjo ajaAA noA qojqAA 
pjeAAOj napjui jenjoapajuj aqj sbaa jeq/y\ Ajoaqj jooqos 
jjnjguej-j jo uopdaoaj aqj uo aouanjjuj asuauiuij peq seq 
uopeuiBeuJi jeopoajeiQ agg gooq jnox : 6 ujjsaa» ajuiep 

uogesjaAuoa uiag; jo jduosuejj pajipa ue si smopoj 
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My Turn: Hillary Targets the Presidency 
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Gregor Baszak 



"MY TWO CENTS’ WORTH-and I think it is the two 
cents' worth of everybody who worked for the Clinton 
Administration health care reform effort of 1 993—1 994 — 
is that Hillary Rodham Clinton needs to be kept very 
far away from the White House for the rest of her life... 
Perhaps she will make a good senator. But there is 
no reason to think that she would be anything but an 
abysmal president." With this epigraph, a quote by Brad 
DeLong, former Undersecretary of the Treasury during 
Bill Clinton's first term, Doug Henwood opens his short 
but effective takedown of Hillary Clinton: My Turn: Hillary 
Targets the Presidency. According to Henwood, DeLong 
has since then deleted the archives of the blog on which 
he had originally posted this warning and has refused 
to respond to Henwood's inquiry on whether he still 
believes it. The suggestion is: one wouldn't want to lose 
a Clinton's favor if one wants to have a shot at one of 
the lucrative Special Government Employee positions 
that Hillary apparently handed out unlike anyone before 
her as Secretary of State, most often to old associates 
who had proven uncompromisingly loyal to either of the 
Clintons. In turn these associates are able to exploit 
their status for their personal benefit [72 et seq.). 

Politics as a personal racket— no one has perfected 
this science better than the Clintons, a power couple 
that decided very early in their political careers on what 
they deemed "The Journey," that eight years of Bill's 
presidency would inevitably be followed by eight years of 
Hillary (39-40). Since their origins in a petit-bourgeois 
suburban community in Illinois (Hillary), and a working- 
poor family in Arkansas (Bill), the Clintons' stints 
in politics, in "philanthropy," and on the generously 
compensated speaking circuit have allowed them to 
amass significant fortunes: Bill is now "the lOth-richest 
of our presidents, with a net worth of $55 million . . . But 
Hillary wasn’t just sitting around baking cookies: she's 
worth $32 million" (96). 

As the book's title suggests, Hillary's claim to the 
throne comes out of a sense of personal entitlement, 
and that she has not much more to say in her favor 
than "she has experience, she's a woman, and it's her 
turn" (14). Henwood notes that Hillary's own political 
career has been harmless at best, resulting in just minor 
achievements as Senator from New York (53) and as 
Secretary of State (65). As a matter of fact, the latter 
title seems to have been handed to Hillary purely as a 
gesture of peace after the contested 2008 primaries and 
has come with little responsibility— the majority of major 



Kim Charnley 



FAMOUSLY, CLEMENT GREENBERG WROTE IN 1939 

that the avant-garde is connected to the bourgeoisie 
by an "umbilical cord of gold." 1 This image has become 
so familiar that its peculiarities are rarely commented 
upon. The point is not simply the obvious one for 
Marxists, that art reflects the interests of a bourgeois 
class. The implication of this aureate biological 
metaphor is that a progressive bourgeoisie makes 
possible the gestation of new forms of culture, nurturing 
them in the midst of instrumentalism and kitsch. 
Surplus value, extracted from the lives of workers might 
be transfused, or transmuted, back into the lifeblood 
of cultural development. In 1939, this may have been 
a reassuring idea: but how is the avant-garde to be 
understood now, when art seems to bear witness to the 
gestation of a new kind of capitalist nightmare? 

Artists who were once heralded for their 
ground-breaking work have thrown in their lot with 
multinational companies: Marina Abramovic's Work 
Relation of 2014, a "collaboration" with Adidas that 
reenacts a 1 978 performance created with her former 
partner Ulay, though with sleeker footwear, is only the 
most execrable example of this trend. The art market, 
for its part, has shown itself to be in thrall to oligarchs 
without the maternal instinct that Greenberg counted 
upon. Their needs are simple: fungible assets that can 
support a few "theoretical" remarks, and stand a chance 
of showing a healthy return on investment once they are 
"flipped." Cue the remorseless rise of a species of post- 
conceptual painting that has been dubbed, brilliantly, 
"zombie formalism." 2 

Museums of contemporary art have come to model 
themselves on global brands. Unsurprisingly, their 
management is susceptible to the shifting values of 
patrons who no longer seem content with the naming 
of an occasional wing in return for their public service. 
Now the quid pro quo tends to include the promise of 
more concrete returns than a reputation for civic virtue. 
If this means curating a show in such a way that it will 
add value to a prominent donor's collection, it can be 
done. Or, in the case of the Guggenheim Abu Dhabi, 
if it means founding an outpost that lends credibility 
to an undemocratic state where flogging and stoning 
are lawful punishments: no problem. Frank Gehry 
can design the building, and workers who are denied 
basic human rights can build it, and the "progressive" 
bourgeoisie can make their obeisance to absolute 
monarchs in the United Arab Emirates... 

Across literature from the Left that has analyzed 
the development of the art world since the 1960s, 
there has been a consensus that the globalization 



foreign policy decisions were instead made by a circle 
of close Obama associates in the Oval Office. 1 At worst, 
Hillary's political career has been continuously one of 
personal enrichment and shady public-private deals cut 
with the help of her husband, on the edge of illegality 
(32). Furthermore, she helped to slash welfare (42-3) 
and advocated for the 1 994 crime bill that caused "the 
incarceration boom that she now says she's against" 

(120) during Bill's presidency, 2 and assisted in expanding 
"U.S. imperial ambitions" as Secretary of State (77). 

Interestingly and fortunately, however, Henwood 
extends his criticism beyond Hillary Clinton. He begins 
the book by echoing Sarah Palin's absolutely fair ridicule 
of the empty rhetoric of "hope" and "change" that had 
brought the Chicago Democratic machine politician 
Barack Obama to the presidency in 2008. According to 
Henwood, Obama's presidency can be summarized as 
in many ways as bad as that of his predecessor, George 
W. Bush (13), and in some other ways— such as Obama's 
cutting funds for Bush's much-praised federal anti-HIV 
efforts (109)— worse than it. Drawing on Walter Benn 
Michaels, Henwood refers to Obama's brand of politics 
as "the left wing of neoliberalism" (14): in either case, 
"you get rule by a moneyed elite, but the left variety is 
more attentive to optics" (84). In other words, in terms of 
economics and foreign policy there is not much difference 
between the Democrats and the Republicans, but the 
former certainly care more about positioning themselves 
as liberal in terms of social issues such as gay rights. 3 As 
liberal outlets such as Salon and Slate have rallied firmly 
around Hillary so far, and in their cute and starry-eyed 
way have begun to admire the candidate's ostensible 
"left" turn, Henwood finally concludes that this "is further 
proof that Democrats, especially liberal Democrats, are 
the cheapest dates around— throw them a few rhetorical 
bones, regardless of your record, and they're yours to 
take home and bed" (119). 

Unfortunately, Henwood doesn't extend his criticism 
of the Democratic Party as such much further than 
that. He instead ends the book on promising criticism 
of such movements and social media campaigns as 
Occupy and Black Lives Matter. The latter Henwood 
takes as "characteristic of so much dissent today: more 
about self-affirmation and healing than about taking 
power" (135). However, what the organizational form of 
an actual attempt at seizing power by the Left should 
be, he leaves unanswered. Perhaps intentionally so: 
as Henwood acknowledges from the outset, Hillary 



of art is connected to the emergence of new forms 
of capitalism. The art market has become a gigantic 
Ponzi scheme, and contemporary art a research and 
development arm of neoliberal culture. But the problem 
must be understood in its full complexity, because it 
is from within art that the most vocal resistance to 
such developments is heard. Art is entirely profaned, 
entangled in the luxurious machinations of a 0.1%, and 
at the same time it generates resistance. One of the loci 
of such opposition has been the "social turn" a tendency 
that since the 1 990s has seen increasing numbers 
of artists and artists' groups developing collectively- 
realized events or projects as art. 3 Typically, in these 
works, the boundaries are blurred between art, social 
experience and political activism in a way that recalls 
the program of the revolutionary avant-garde of the 
1 920s whose goal, famously, was to overcome the gap 
between art and the everyday. 

However, critical debates about this work have been 
hampered by disagreement about what it might mean 
for art to invoke the avant-garde today. Art, of course, 
is in a very different place to the one that it occupied in 
1 939 when Greenberg wrote "Avant-garde and Kitsch." 

In fact, Greenberg's insistence on "medium-specificity", 
painting as the last redoubt of high culture, was part of 
the neutralization of the ideas of the avant-gardes of 
the 1920s. The Surrealists and Constructivists had been 
revolutionary Marxists who had hoped to use art 'to realize 
the communist expression of material structures.' 4 

Some commentators see the contemporary 
avant-garde as an entirely institutionalized category, 
a mere stylistic homage to the heroic phase of avant- 
garde experiment. Others, however, suggest that the 
contemporary avant-garde connects the present to an 
important lineage of artistic dissent. 5 John Roberts's 
Revolutionary Time and the Avant-Garde pitches in on the 
latter side of the argument, arguing that the social turn is 
an extension of an avant-garde "research project" which 
has intermittently recurred during the 20 th and into the 
21 st century. Roberts maintains, however, that this avant- 
garde is misrecognized by art theory and art history: his 
book intends to clear away the deep-seated assumptions 
that cause such misrecognition. Revolutionary Time is 
therefore an art theoretical text, which offers conceptual 
tools that might assist avant-garde practice clearly to 
recognize itself as "a theoretically-driven set of practices 
necessarily embedded in the conflicts and divisions of the 
social world" (3). 

The extended introduction to the book addresses the 
argument [heard from both the Left and the right) that the 
influence of the avant-garde upon art has been "a spiral 



isn't "The Problem," but rather "a symptom of a deep 
sickness in the American political system," which he 
then traces back to Constitutional checks on popular 
power, the two-party system, and the influence of elites 
in politics and the economy (1 9). Thus, he admits, his 
book on the presidential candidate Clinton at the same 
time is meant as a warning against exaggerating the 
"political importance of presidential elections" (20). 

But all this leaves him with is the vague argument that 
"anyone who wants a seriously better politics in this 
country has to start from the bottom and work their way 
up" (21). This is also why Henwood hesitates to make a 
full endorsement for the sort of politics Bernie Sanders 
represents. "If, by some freakish accident, Sanders ever 
got elected," Henwood writes, "the established order 
would crush him. We'll never find salvation, or even 
decency, from above" (21). Such a statement is more a 
platitude than trenchant political analysis, since it poses 
politics as a simple conflict between those "above" and 
those "below.” 

Hopeless or not, however, Henwood sees such a 
more genuinely left challenge and thus possibility in 
the candidacy of Bernie Sanders, irrespective of his 
qualifiers that Sanders' foreign policy— especially his 
stance on Israel— is problematic (118), and that he 
is less a socialist than a social democrat [1 19). For 
Henwood, the Sanders campaign proved "a jolt of life" 
for a primary season that would have been otherwise 
no race at all (140). The campaign has been portrayed 
by others as an opportunity to revive the working- 
class movement in America, which will occur if unions 
get involved in the Democratic primary process. 4 
Predictably, though, the major unions have already 
backed Clinton, certainly so as not to alienate the party 
establishment in the future. The AFL-CIO, SEIU, etc. 
place themselves at the mercy of a party whose own 
pro-union commitments are a remnant of the New 
Deal coalition. These commitments, however, have 
diminished drastically over the last few decades, not 
only under Clinton's reign, but much earlier, under the 
Carter administration. 5 

This is perhaps why underlying the Left’s support 
of Sanders is a hope to return to the seeming strength 
of the American labor movement in the immediate 
post-WWII era. Why this would be a triumph for 
the Left is unclear, though. The major unions were 
deeply embedded in the Democratic Party's Cold 
War liberalism, and played more the role of a racket 
reaching for its cut from the national surplus product 
than many leftists would have it. 6 The excitement for 
Sanders, therefore, looks misplaced and is reminiscent 
of earlier proxy candidates that the American Left 
placed its hopes on, for instance the young Communist 
movement's uncritical support for the populist 
Republican senator Robert La Follette. In reaction, Leon 
Trotsky warned in 1924 of "the political dissolution of 
the party in the petty bourgeoisie," losing its distinct 
character as a party for international socialism. "After 
all,” Trotsky concluded, "opportunism expresses itself 
not only in moods of gradualism but also in political 
impatience: it frequently seeks to reap where it has not 
sown, to realize successes which do not correspond to 
its influence.” 7 The Communist movement soon after 
submitted to President Franklin Roosevelt's anti-cyclical 



of decadent self-destruction, "which must be halted by 
re-engagement with tradition, especially with painting (4). 
Such arguments hold that the experiments of the avant- 
garde are responsible for the depredation of art. Roberts 
counters that humanist complaints of this kind fail to 
comprehend the problem that has confronted art since the 
19 th century. The avant-garde is indeed symptomatic of 
the crisis of modernity, but it contains within it a vital and 
redemptive connection to this crisis. Painting, by contrast, 
has a "melancholic allure" but can only offer "the 
debilitated zones of 'personal creativity ... as a resistance 
to theory and a resistance to political praxis” (2). 

Roberts's position derives from a reading of Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel’s "end of art" thesis, which 
is spliced with Theodor Adorno's Aesthetic Theory to 
produce a dynamic theoretical framework through which 
to view the avant-garde through the twentieth century 
and into the present. This is somewhat unexpected, 
because Hegel's thesis is more commonly taken to 
anticipate the inexorable decline of modern art, its 
falling away from authentic creativity into pluralist 
incoherency. Roberts, by contrast, insists that Hegel 
actually intended to affirm "a profound expansion and 
renewal of art" beyond its apparent terminus (9). Art's 
drift toward "conceptualization," as Hegel put it, is part 
of its critical reflection upon art's loss of contact with 
an embedded cultural tradition. The Adornian inflection 
of this point is that the avant-garde must challenge 
inherited forms of art, because the remorseless social 
upheaval of capitalism has made those inherited forms 
incoherent, or absorbed them into the culture industry, 
so that they are, incapable of authentically relating to the 
culture of the present. Although avant-gardes may seem 
to undermine the integrity of art, their challenge has 
become the only way for art to continue. 

For Roberts, the avant-gardes of the 1 920s are the 
key revolutionary example of the practice of art "after 
art": Constructivism, Dada and Surrealism were crucial 
because they disconnected art from painting, or "craft- 
specificity," allowing art to "place itself within the 
advanced technical relations of the epoch” (1 ). Across 
the twentieth century, but especially after the historical 
avant-garde was rediscovered in the 1960s, art "after 
art" crept out into other areas of cultural production. Art 
in general became increasingly theoretical, reflecting on 
its out-of-joint relation to the world, but it did so using 
the technical practices that were shaping that world: 
film, photography, publishing and the organizational 
forms of mass production itself. 

Roberts argues for the avant-garde as an intermittent, 
but recurring "research project." For this reason, he is 
fundamentally in disagreement with Peter Burger, one of 
the most influential critics of the "neo-avant-garde", the 
term he coined to describe the recurrence of avant-garde 
art since the 1960s. For Burger, the "'historical' avant- 
garde" failed in its attempt to transform the relationship 
between art and life praxis in the 1920s. Once avant- 
garde art became consecrated by the museum, it 
became just another style, no longer revolutionary, but 
actually endorsed as bourgeois culture. Greenberg's 
version of the avant-garde was part of this process of 
assimilation, but even those movements of the 1960s 
who rejected high modernism - Fluxus, Minimalism and 
Conceptual art - were, for Burger, a tame homage to a 
revolutionary attempt to destroy the art institution. 6 

Roberts, by contrast, argues for the enduring vitality 
of avant-garde practice, though he acknowledges that 
it must recognize its limitations. Roberts concedes 
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Revolutionary Time and the Avant-garde 
London: Verso, 2015 



investment measures, which he distinctly presented 
as an attempt at limiting the reach of more radical 
challenges to the status quo of American society. 8 

To be sure, the present moment is no mirror image 
of the '30s, but mostly because the Left's struggles 
have been fought with continually lowered stakes and 
possibilities. To hope now that this almost century-old 
regression can be reversed by another commitment to 
the boundaries of the Democratic Party bureaucracy 
indicates a profound ignorance of the Left's own tragic 
past. Henwood correctly diagnoses a "public mood" 
which might be ripe for a "serious appeal from the 
left" (125). But no appeal is serious which attempts to 
channel these negative energies once more into the 
bureaucratic voids of the Democratic Party. 

On the whole, then, the book misses a great 
opportunity: to understand Hillary as a symptom to be 
sure, but less as one characteristic of a centuries-old 
American political order, and instead as one of the 
demise of the American Left in the 20 lh century— its 
liquidation into the Democratic Party. It might have been 
the journalistic "jolt of life" this primary season needed, 
but which My Turn ultimately didn’t become. Rather, 
it is a useful compilation of facts and figures showing 
that the label "lesser evil" doesn't apply when it comes 
to Hillary Rodham Clinton— she "needs to be kept very 
far away from the White House” indeed. But the Left 
appears to be on the path back into the arms of the 
Democratic machine once again. Perhaps this calls for 
a book that instead stresses that the Left must be kept 
very far away from the Democrats. IP 
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that the historical avant-garde failed in its attempt to 
transform the everyday, but he insists that the failure 
is not one that can be readily assimilated by bourgeois 
society, or contained within narrative art history. As he 
puts it, the avant-garde is "a failed event that produces 
out of its failure a repressed potentiality that stands to 
open up the present and tradition" (91 ). The recurrence 
of avant-garde art throughout the 20 th century is a sign 
that it has not been neutralized or assimilated. 

In Roberts's terms, after the Thermidor of the 1930s, 
when Nazism and Stalinism dispersed or liquidated 
avant-garde membership, the avant-garde could only 
be recovered as a "suspensive" form: cross-cut by 
tensions that enforce political and artistic limitations. 
The materials from which these suspensive avant- 
gardes are created are the incompletely understood 
or misrecognized artistic strategies bequeathed by 
a revolutionary avant-garde that was defeated. The 
process of this struggle to negate art, in Roberts's 
argument, must take place in and through the 
cultural space of art, and it is inevitably marked by the 
contradictions of its historical conjuncture. 

Art historical accounts of the avant-garde, even 
those that are theoretically sophisticated, tend to 
resort to narratives of stylistic progression. Roberts, 
by contrast, provides an explanation based on crisis, 
on the decomposition of art within the socio-economic 
maelstrom that is required for capitalism to function. 
Paradoxically, this bleak mise-en-scene allows for 
a kind of optimism. The avant-garde response to 
crisis, which must be continually reinvented, is one 
of negation: a negation of artistic tradition in the 
first instance, but also a negation that points beyond 
tradition toward alternative possibilities for the 
reinvention of social reality. This "second negation" 
(59-63), which was most powerfully communicated by 
the avant-gardes of the 1920s, because of their contact 
with the revolution of 1 91 7, remains a potentiality of the 
"post-conceptual" art of the social turn. 

Chapter two includes a lucid account of the 
diverse reception of Adorno's Aesthetic Theory across 
Anglophone as well as German debates. For a student 
of Adorno, this chapter alone is probably worth the 
price of the book. The discussion hinges on the 
meaning of autonomy for Adorno's various interpreters, 
each of whom pursues a different trajectory through 
the intricate dialectic of Aesthetic Theory. Whereas 
some, for example J.M. Bernstein and Andrew Bowie, 
affirm the autonomy of art as a kind of "radical 
aestheticism, "Roberts takes a post-aestheticist 
position— represented by Peter Osborne and Stewart 
Martin besides Roberts himself— that describes critical 
autonomy amid the anti-aesthetic, post-medium tumult 
of contemporary art. 7 

Chapter three teases out the absences and political 
cul-de-sacs, involved in any recovery of the avant-garde 
legacy. It does so by examining the different kinds of 
belatedness experienced by avant-garde collectives 
located in two very different national-historical contexts: 
conceptual art in the 1960s and 1970s, especially 
focused on the group Art & Language in the United 
Kingdom and the practice of the group Chto Delat in 
Russia since the early 2000s. In the 1960s and 1970s 
in the UK, the emergence of Art & Language helped to 
set in place the conditions for contemporary art, though 
the group imploded in the mid-1970s at the point that 
their post-conceptual practice became most politically 

"John Roberts" continues on page 4 
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Spencer Leonard: You spoke of Dick Howard and Karl Klare's 
book and of the Telos group in the 1970s. Practically all the 
major works of Lukacs, Korsch, Adorno, and Horkheimer 
were translated into English in this period. Indeed, Marx's 
Capital was even retranslated, so that on the whole the 
reception of this work in English seems to have been driven 
by an underlying impulse to find some way to reconstitute 
Marxism (or something that could genuinely take over from 
it) as, so to speak, the culminating act of the New Left. By 
contrast, the reception since the 1980s seems less purposeful 
or simply academic. Marcuse's work has been positively 
obscure, while Adorno and Horkheimer have almost been 
transformed into mandarin types, conservative cultural 
critics. Was an opportunity missed there? What lessons are to 
be learned from that "failed" reception in the 1970s? 

MJ: I hesitate to make grand generalizations about 
the reasons why the hopes of the 60s were ultimately 
unrealized. All the glib expectations about a terminal 
crisis of "late capitalism" proved wrong as capitalism 
turned out to be far more resilient than many on the 
Left expected. The disastrous Vietnam War meant that 
the leftward movement of domestic politics during the 
years immediately after the Kennedy assassination was 
blunted, especially after the deaths of King and Bobby 
Kennedy in 1968. And of course, many members of 
the working class, such as it was, were easily turned 
away from any progressive agenda by appeals to their 
patriotism, their cultural anxieties, and, alas, their often 
latent racism. Sometimes the Left deluded itself by 
believing in, for example, the Cultural Revolution in China 
as a genuine expression of revolutionary effervescence 
or putting too much faith in socialist countries like Cuba 
or Vietnam, which turned out to be more authoritarian 
than democratic. What also has to be remembered is 
the "missed opportunity" was global, as comparable 
movements in Europe and elsewhere also fizzled in one 
way or another, often producing as a result conservative 
reactions and leaders like Thatcher and Kohl. This is not 
to say that nothing progressive was accomplished, just 
that the system-changing hopes of Marxism were yet 
again thwarted. 

JK: What about the Frankfurt School's Marxism, especially 
that of Adorno? How has the reception in academia 
illuminated or obscured this? 

MJ: Well, it depends how we define Marxism, which is 
always the key issue. These were people who clearly 
took a lot from the Marxist tradition. They understood 
the importance of class analysis and the commodity 
form; they understood capital as a totalizing force in 
contemporary culture. They understood that to make 
radical changes they would need to think beyond 
capitalism. Having said that, they were also aware of the 
fact that Marxism had certain theoretical and historical 
limitations. Like every theory, it was a product of its time. 
Marx in many explicit ways was limited by what could 
be experienced in the 19th century in the "advanced" 
countries of Europe and North America. The capitalism of 
his day was, of course, not the capitalism of the Frankfurt 
School, let alone ours. They were struggling to rethink 
a Marxism that had to meet the challenge of fascism, 
which Marx had not really anticipated, and make sense 
of the failure or inability of the working class to be the 
"subject of history." They began in fact to rethink the 
entire concept of history having a subject, which comes 
largely from Hegelian Marxism and started to move in the 
direction that leads to Habermas's explicit disarticulation 
of labor and symbolically mediated interaction. His 
critique of consciousness philosophy and the importance 
of intersubjectivity were anticipated in some of their work, 
even if they were less optimistic about the possibility of 
communicative rationality in a largely irrational totality. By 
the time they returned to Germany after their exile, they 
began valuing radical democracy, even pluralism, rather 
than holding on to the hope for a single, universal maker 
of history. In fact, well before their return, they understood 
the need to combine insights from Marxism with those 
derived from other thinkers, such as Freud, Nietzsche, 
even Weber, however much they may have resisted certain 
aspects of their thought. From the beginning, theirs was 
an experimental Marxism rather than an orthodox one. 
However much they may have disdained liberalism, they 
were never attracted to organized parties on the Left, 
whether Communist, Trotskyist, or Social Democratic. 
They didn't even join the New Beginning, which was an 
alternative attempt to renew Marxism by finding a middle 
ground between communism and social democracy. They 
always kept their distance from practical movements, a 
reticence which, of course, continued when Horkheimer 
and Adorno rejected Marcuse's embrace of the New Left. 
Whether this was a deficit, as Lukacs always argued 
when he mocked them as living in the Grand Hotel Abyss, 
or rather a source of their creativity, is still a point of 
some dispute. My own feeling is that it was ultimately a 
benefit, even if they were troubled about the costs of the 
increasing gap between theory and practice. 

JK: The prevailing critique of the Frankfurt School's 
Marxism says something like “Marxism is a closed 
philosophical system, an orthodoxy.” I wonder how you 
engage with this sort of criticism. Must we not turn this 
criticism around and insist that the Frankfurt School 
project comes out of Marxism as the root of negative 
criticism? 

MJ: Negativity in the broadest sense has been around 
ever since philosophy saw itself as a rational alternative 
to an existing reality that was not very rational. Whether 
or not this was in more idealist forms— Platonic, Kantian, 
or Hegelian— or whether it was translated into a more 
materialist idiom, depended on circumstances. I think 
negativity itself exists in many different philosophical 
systems, and the Frankfurt School certainly took seriously 
the ways in which Marx and the tradition that came out 
of his work had embodied something more than just 
philosophical negativity. Marx's evident desire was that 
philosophy should become active in the world through 
practical realization, which meant locating the most 
potent sources of embodied negativity existing outside 
the theoretical sphere. When the proletariat failed or 
was unable to play the role he had hoped it would play, it 
seemed necessary to search for alternative embodiments 
of negativity. The Frankfurt School began by being 
cautiously hopeful that other candidates could be found. 
Marcuse, as I mentioned earlier, still remained interested 
during the sixties in student movements or other 
marginalized groups as possible concrete embodiments 
of the "power of negative thinking." But, by and large, 
the core of the Frankfurt School grew more skeptical and 
cautious about the existence of coherent, self-conscious 
movements, understood in class terms or otherwise, 
that could serve as the vanguard of emancipation. They 
understood that diffuse, and indeterminate negativity 



remains in the world, in the sense that many groups insist 
on radical change and decry the status quo, but, alas, 
not necessarily in a progressive direction. Whatever one 
may say about fascism, it drew on a "negative criticism" 
of liberal democracy and bourgeois society. And one 
could say that the Tea Party today and the Republicans 
in Congress are as negative as you can get, far more 
interested in stopping things from happening than building 
anything new. So in a way we can say they express a 
malign, rather than benign, negativity. In other words, 
negativity by itself, without rational critique, without 
plausible goals and laudable values, is insufficient. Critical 
Theory was always aware of the fact that there were both 
problematic and potentially emancipatory embodiments of 
indeterminate negativity and knew from bitter experience 
how the former could gain the upper hand. 

SL: In many respects, perhaps in every respect, the very 
designation "Critical Theory" in the writings of the 1930s 
and 1940s seems synonymous with Marxism, however 
critical, non-traditional, or simply in-distress. And, 
certainly, while Horkheimer may have succumbed to 
depoliticization and Habermas felt the need to in some 
sense break with them, Adorno's fidelity to both Marx and 
Marxism seems unwavering throughout his corpus, as a 
work like "Late Capitalism or Industrial Society" seems 
only to reinforce. Given this, what do you make of the now 
notorious statement you reported from your interviews 
with Adorno to the effect that Marx wanted to turn the 
world into a workhouse? 

MJ: To be honest, I have great trouble accepting the 
premise of this question. The notion of "unwavering 
fidelity" is appropriate to a religious believer, not to a 
critical theorist. It implies that there is a body of doctrine, 
a catechism, which every true believer upholds without 
any deviation. It implies that those who fail this test 
deserve to be banished as heretics or apostates. To the 
extent that the Marxist tradition could lend itself to this 
sort of orthodox definition, it fell prey to the very reification 
it ostensibly sought to criticize. There can be no question 
that Adorno, broadly speaking, learned an enormous 
amount from Marx. He understood the centrality of 
exchange and commodification. He recognized the dogged 
persistence of class differences even when class struggle 
was muted. He abhorred the injustices of capitalism and 
never lost a certain utopian hope that it might one day be 
replaced by a better alternative. 

And yet in too many respects to detail now, he felt 
unconstrained by adherence to the letter of Marx's texts 
or the interpretations of those who claimed to be his 
faithful exegetes. Not only, as I said earlier, did he seek 
inspiration from alternative theorists like Freud and 
Nietzsche, as well as artists like Beckett and Schoenberg, 
he also felt little attraction to either the scientistic or 
humanist alternatives that vied for supremacy in 20th 
century Marxist debates. By situating the exploitation of 
capitalism in the longer narrative of man's domination 
of nature and the rise of instrumental rationality, he 
recognized a more fundamental source of our current 
dilemma. Although you can always find texts such as 
the one you cite that show he preferred calling the 
current totality 'Tate capitalism" to "industrial society," 
it is important to remember that the former term was 
also used by Habermas in his Legitimation Crisis, whose 
German title is Legitimationsprobleme im Spatkapitalismus . 
Would you want to say he was also "unwaveringly faithful" 
to Marx? The irony, of course, is that both of them were 
wrong insofar as capitalism was by no means "late" 
enough when those texts were written. Indeed, for all 
of its instabilities and dysfunctions, it shows no signs of 
being replaced by anything meaningfully better in the 
foreseeable future. 

As for Adorno's remark that Marx wanted to turn the 
world into a workhouse, which is only notorious to those 
who think it is inconsistent with his "unwavering fidelity," 
it accords perfectly with Adorno's critique of the fetish of 
productivism and the reduction of human emancipation 
to unalienated labor. Horkheimer had already said 
something similar in his early aphorisms, and Marcuse 
argued against the repressive "performance principle" 
allied with technological reason in Eros and Civilization. 

And of course, Benjamin, who was so influential on 
Adorno, had as many positive things to say about Fourier 
as about Marx. 

One could, of course, get into a debate over whether 
or not Adorno's charge was an accurate understanding 
of Marx's own position, citing on either side the different 
texts— which are not in fact very numerous— where Marx 
hinted at what he wanted to turn the world into after the 
Revolution. I need not remind you of the work Moishe 
Postone has done in challenging the idea that Marx 
adopted a trans-historical labor theory of value. Frankly, 
the issue of what Marx "really said" seems to me a 
thoroughly unimportant question, except for true believers 
in the sacredness of his texts or for intellectual historians 
who seek the holy grail of subjective intentionality that 
ostensibly lies behind texts. What is important is that 
Adorno was right in questioning the fetish of production 
and labor and insisting that any meaningful notion of 
liberation had to go beyond it. 

JK: For a time, the university seemed to promise refuge 
to a generation of disappointed 60s and 70s-era radicals. 
Are we now seeing a return to the sort of conservatism 
historically associated with university campuses? How 
do you imagine the future of the university as a place for 
Leftist intellectualism? 

MJ: Let me speak to my experience at Berkeley, as it is very 
hard to generalize. As it happens, I was interviewed by NPR 
earlier this week for a program on students at Berkeley, 
then and now, for which they also interviewed a number of 
current students. I was struck by the extent to which the 
Berkeley students on the program remain committed. They 
don't present themselves as forming anything as grandiose 
as a Movement, and they're certainly not self-designated 
Marxists joining one or another Trotskyist splinter group, 
as might have been the case 40 years ago. They're rarely 
people who have intransigently utopian aspirations, but 
they are often politically active and idealistic about change. 
They are concerned about lots of real issues in the world 
and want to do more than simply talk about them. Two or 
three years ago when the #0ccupy movement emerged, 
many Berkeley students took part. Though #0ccupy was 
ephemeral, it placed on the table the issue of inequality 
that has finally become a national concern. Of course, there 
were different issues in the 1 960s, such as the draft, that 
presented an immediate existential threat to people of a 
certain age, which meant a lot of students were motivated 
by the fear that they would have to fight and perhaps die in 
a war that they did not support. Today we have professional 
armies and fight wars with drone technology, so that kind 
of fear plays no role in motivating rebellion. What has, 
of course, remained constant is the persistence of racial 
inequality and discrimination in ways that many students 
find deeply objectionable. But we have to acknowledge that 
students today are by and large less financially secure than 



in the 1 960s, which means that they are understandably 
less quick to sacrifice their careers for living the counter- 
cultural or politically extremist lives that Marcuse 
celebrated as "The Great Refusal." 

As for campus attitudes toward politics, the right 
will tell you, and there's a column about this in today's 
New York Times, that most universities and colleges are 
in fact totally intolerant of conservative thought. They 
argue that faculties are overwhelmingly liberal or radical 
and that among students the prevailing wisdom is a 
knee-jerk soft Leftism, exemplified by obsessions with 
identity politics, hate speech, and Palestinian rights. 

The buzzword “political correctness" is their way of 
stigmatizing anything they can't criticize using persuasive 
arguments. The prevailing consensus on campus is, to 
be sure, more or less on the Left, at least in terms of the 
spectrum of American politics in general. Now whether 
this is an overly moderate leftism resistant to any attempt 
to move the conversation further to the Left depends on 
which campus and which versions of the Left we're talking 
about. At Berkeley, we still have a variety of different 
positions. Some militant students challenge conventional 
norms of civility to voice a more intransigent radicalism 
that seeks change "by any means necessary." But the 
majority seem to me less dogmatic in their search for 
answers to questions that no one can really claim are 
definitively resolved by any one tradition of thought. In 
this sense, many are closer to the spirit of Critical Theory 
than those who would police its borders and insist that it 
remain faithful to a putative Marxist orthodoxy. IP 



John Roberts, continued from page 3 

engaged. Chto Delat, by contrast, demonstrate the clearest 
articulation of how "socialized autonomy" might be 
realized as an avant-garde practice in the current global 
conjuncture. The comparison is intended to situate the 
political space of the avant-garde and to identify its risks. 

It also situates the avant-garde as a discourse that must 
emerge "from below." (126) 

Roberts does not suggest that art is about to complete 
the revolution in the human sensorium proposed by the 
historical avant-garde, of course. Rather, the expansion 
and professionalization of art education since the 1 960s 
has had the ironic effect of building a reserve army of 
artistic labor, precariously employed and struggling for 
visibility at the very margin of the art world, caught in the 
contradiction between art's promise of freedom, and the 
pitiless economic reality of the "art industry." The theorist 
and artist Gregory Sholette has described this growing 
mass of artists as the "dark matter" of the art world. 8 
Roberts prefers to describe a "second economy" of art: one 
that operates outside of the art market and the established 
museum and biennial circuits. This, for Roberts, this is the 
contradictory space of the "suspensive avant-garde." 

The allusion to "revolutionary time" in the title of 
the book, underlines Roberts's insistence that the 
avant-garde is betrayed by conventional art historical 
narration. The idea of revolutionary time is derived from 
Walter Benjamin's theoretical project, which aimed to 
release "historical alertness" (49) from the numbing 
historicism of capitalist chronology. Roberts describes 
such rupture as "revolutionary futures past." (48) They 
are not reenactments or academic retrievals, but instead 
represent moments of what Oskar Negt and Alexander 
Kluge call "historical obstinacy": refusal to accept the 
burial beneath a supposedly inevitable progression from 
past into future. In place of this profoundly ideological 
ordering, revolutionary time posits a "now" that "contains 
presciently prefiguratively all temporal possibilities." (48) 

In a short review of this kind, it is impossible to explore 
this argument in all its complexity, or its full implications. 
To return to the comments at the beginning of this review, 
one inference might be that the only art worthy of the 
name is now being produced beyond the market and the 
museum, in the precarious "second economy" at the art 
world's margins. This certainly is one way that Roberts's 
insistence on the renewal of art "from below" might be 
understood. This interpretation raises questions about 
how such work might be seen, or circulated beyond 
a primary audience, or whether indeed it need be. 
Throughout the book Roberts privileges the avant-garde as 
a kind of collective subject "for itself": he is not interested 
in establishing an art critical space where works might be 
appraised. On the other hand, it is important that this work 
is art: Roberts is emphatic that to abandon art in favor of 
political activism is a mistake. 

Ultimately, the book seems to say that the avant-garde 
"researches" the impossible tensions that striate its 
attempt to be free of capitalist subjectivity. How can this 
be described as an optimistic prospect? For this reader, it 
powerfully evokes and affirms practices that work to shift 
the dead weight, the nightmare, of capitalist subjectivity. 
Even though the book makes no promises, nor could it, its 
entire theoretical trajectory is intended to show that the 
avant-garde, though ephemeral, continues to exist as a 
vital potential within art. Indeed, it always stands ready to 
negate the neutralization that is the price of its contact with 
bourgeois, or neoliberal culture. The avant-garde cannot 
be absorbed because it founds its collective subjectivity 
upon the stress-points that neoliberal culture must deny. 
One might observe that what is true of the legacy of avant- 
garde, is also true of the legacy of revolution. IP 
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Entryism , continued from page 2 

government and for Tsipras to become prime minister? 
We, of course, claim that it was a mistake, since, as long 
as a government (even when it is composed of members 
of left parties) does not touch the private property of 
means of production (i.e., the social foundations of the 
question of power) and does not make itself into an 
instrument for smashing the existing state apparatus 
and replacing it with a new state apparatus based on 
council power, then it is still a capitalist government, 
a government that manages capitalist relations of 
production. Such a leftist government cannot be 
called a “workers’ government,” if we want to follow 
Trotsky’s definition of that term. For Trotsky, "workers’ 
government” was only a popular term for "dictatorship 
of the proletariat." 22 

If the concept and practice of entryism makes any 
sense, it denotes an opportunity to exert revolutionary 
influence on the occasion of acute conflict inside a 
certain organization. It is only ever a short-term tactic. 
Long-term or "deep” entryism, as conceptualized 
and practiced by the CWI and the IMT, can only result 
in an adaptation to reformist political positions. Not 
only can it not yield the results that are claimed, it is 
an obstacle for building a revolutionary organization, 
which is in reality postponed indefinitely. Within our 
(post-)modern societal framework, moreover, there 
is an even more basic question, namely whether a 
revolutionary overthrow can be effectuated only in 
consequence of the contradiction of wage labor and 
capital, the view that gave a certain historical sense to 
Marxists’ strategic orientation towards reformist mass 
organizations, the dominant organizations of the classic 
labor movement. In the 21 st century it seems more 
likely that the "revolutionary subject” is in fact variously 
configured revolutionary subjects, between which no 
ex ante common political connection exists except 
that all fight for the overcoming of domination and 
exploitation. Revolutionary organization seeking to meet 
current conditions should not only be a convergence 
of different Marxist tendencies, it should also employ 
different theoretical approaches drawing upon analyses 
of racism, feminism and psychoanalysis in order to 
develop a contemporary revolutionary program. This is 
indeed a demanding claim, but there is no revolutionary 
preparatory work that is simpler. IP 
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Are there stages of consciousness? 
What do they mean for entryism as 
political strategy? 
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ON AUGUST 6 th IN FRANKFURT AM MAIN in Germany 
there was a Platypus panel on the question, "What is 
a left political organization?" 1 Among the panelists 
was Daniel Behruzi from the German section of the 
Committee for a Worker's International (CWI), whose 
American section is Socialist Alternative and whose 
British, Irish, and Australian sections are all named the 
Socialist Party. 

Towards the end of his introductory comments, 
Behruzi stated the following: It is a lesson of history 
that consciousness doesn't leap to revolutionary 
conclusions. Rather, it is a process. The consciousness 
of individuals may make leaps, but the consciousness 
of the masses— whether reformist, left-wing reformist, 
or centrist— traverses specific stages to each of which 
there corresponds a specific organizational expression, 
whether it be parties, tendencies, or other types of 
political organization. For this reason we support each 
step in the direction of building-up independent working 
class organizations. Revolutionists must participate 
in such developments. They should participate in 
every stage of the process of politically rebuilding the 
labor movement, pushing all such efforts ahead while 
recognizing that new organizations do not become 
revolutionary in an instant. The consciousness of the 
masses must pass through intermediate steps such as 
forming political parties like SYRIZA, PODEMOS, and, 
here in Germany, the original WASG (West German 
predecessor of Die Linke), and then Die Linke. Even 
when they are partly reformist or simply politically 
confused, these intermediate steps represent 
stages towards the establishment of political class 
organizations. The examples we've given are useful 
approaches and it is crucial to push them ahead on both 
the political as well as the organizational level. 

It is idle to claim that revolutionists should not soil 
their hands with such work but rather should remain 
ensconced in the ivory tower to better to proclaim their 
revolutionary truth. We, as revolutionists, are obligated 
to help the progressive sections of the class to draw 
the correct lessons, to recognize the necessity of the 
socialist reshaping of society. 

This is why the SAV in Germany works not only as an 
organization of the united front inside the trade unions 
(that, for us, is self-evident! to demand more combative 
and democratic policies, but we also work as a Marxist 
tendency inside Die Linke and to resolutely advocate for 
left-wing positions. For instance, we argue there against 
participation in capitalist governments. We do not say: 
We are alone on the Left. Despite political differences, 
we join with other left tendencies in the anti-capitalist 
left. We harbor no illusions that the entirety of Die Linke 
could itself become a revolutionary party. Still, the 
development of Die Linke and the struggles that happen 
around it are important for the building-up of new class 
organizations and the development of consciousness. 

We practice a dual task approach: building-up of the 
revolutionary organization and development of cadres, 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, participation in 
and support for the rebuilding of the labor movement. 

We do not see great chances for convincing the 
German CWI section (SAV) with our questions and 
arguments to stop their long established collaboration, 
through entryism, with Die Linke. Still, this question 
is part of an international debate, one that reemerges 
again and again. For instance, Worker's Power, the 
British section of the League for the 5th International 
(L5I), fancies collaborating within the Labour Party, 
while the Greek section of the CWI supports the 
SYRIZA spin-off Popular Unity. Two former member 
organizations of ANTARSYA [Anticapitalist Left 
Cooperation for the Overthrow] do the same thing. 

Why should we believe that reformist, left-wing 
reformist, or centrist groups are "steps forwards to 
the building of class independent organizations"? The 
precondition for class independence is the conviction 
that wage-workers have interests completely different 
from those of the capitalist class and that it is therefore 
necessary to connect and coordinate their efforts in a 
way that is organizationally and politically independent 
of all bourgeois parties, institutions, and ideologies. 

This insight is itself already an element of revolutionary 
programmatics and organizing. By definition, reformist 
and left-wing reformist organizations— nevermind 
centrist groups— lack such independence. Work within 
such political forces therefore does not develop "class 
independence," just as collaboration within corporatist 
trade unions changes nothing regarding co-management 
and the reformist character of wage struggles. 

Trade unions, and for our point of view this is decisive, 
are by definition organizations that work inside the 
framework of the capitalist mode of production. The 
reason is that they are dedicated to the improvement 
of the conditions for the sale of labor power, whereas 
communism means overcoming the commodity form, 
overcoming the fact that labor power is a commodity. 
Accordingly, a political organization as defined by 
Lenin— and we assume that Trotskyist organizations 
such as the CWI claim to be Leninist— articulates 
"irreconcilable antagonism of their interests to the 
whole of the modern political and social system." 2 There 
are, of course, bourgeois political organizations that 
articulate completely different interests. But from the 
Marxist point of view the distinction between economic 
and political organizations (between trade unions 
and political parties] is justified just by the difference 
between working inside the framework of the capitalist 
mode of production, on the one hand, and the aim 
of transcending this framework, on the other. If this 
difference were not at stake, then it would indeed follow 
that we share the anarcho-syndicalists' preference for 
a single organization, which is, at the same time, both a 
trade union and a political party. 

It follows, then, that what is at stake when we criticize 
entryism is not getting one's hands dirty. This happens 
within revolutionary political activism as well. So, 
the issue is not moral or hygienic purity, but political 
effectiveness. Why should it be effective to slave inside 
a reformist organization for years only to leave it in the 
end (or to be pushed out] and to move on to the next 
club? Should we not instead focus our limited resources 
on what is really intended? We agree with a paper of the 
Revolutionary Socialist Organization (RSO), which exists 



mainly in Austria, Germany, and Switzerland, but which 
has a chapter in Manchester as well: 

We are not interested in initiating left-reformist 
structures, as certain organizations from the 
Trotskyist tradition propose by covering their entry 
into a party with the slogan, "For a New Worker's 
Party," while the party being entered does not see 
itself in that way. . . [We certainly see] no sense 
in initiating a reformist organization ourselves in 
order to then have to argue inside that organization 
... in favor of revolutionary politics. Among other 
things, this risks, if we are not successful inside 
that organization, having to contend with a new 
organization that submits to the constraints of 
capitalism. Our focus should be on propagating 
revolutionary attitudes and the building-up of 
revolutionary structures as necessary vehicles for 
fundamental societal change. 3 

Or, as another statement from the same paper 
maintains, "The foundation of each effective re- 
grouping is in our opinion a revolutionary program and 
revolutionary practice." 4 

From our point of view, the optimum revolutionary 
activity is to make a revolution. The minimum is to act 
in a way that brings us closer to revolution. From this 
the question follows: What brings on the revolution? Is 
it being a member of a party (and justifying a party] that 
never talks about revolution? One that, so long as it is 
an opposition party, raises reformist illusions? And that, 
upon entering the government of any bourgeois state, 
conducts neoliberal policy? A party that articulates its 
analysis and political ideas in terms borrowed from 
bourgeois and social-democratic discourse, such 
as freedom, equality, social justice, and democracy, 
without referring to the class character of any state or 
democracy? A party that, if it talks about capitalism and 
anti-capitalism at all, constantly conflates neoliberalism 
with capitalism, lacking clear Marxist concepts of class 
rule, mode of production, relations of production, and 
so on? 

Even if the conception of "stages of consciousness" 
that Behruzi elaborated were true, this need not imply 
that inside great reformist, left-wing reformist, and 
centrist organizations it is easier, or even possible, to 
radicalize each stage of consciousness. Why should it 
be easier to talk with people inside of an organization 
rather than outside? If such organizations really possess 
potential for radicalization, then they must be involved 
in street activism, in which case revolutionists can talk 
with members of that organization in the streets without 
joining them in the back room. So, unity of action in 
the realm of trade unions and social movements is a 
better alternative to entryism. Moreover, fliers can be 
distributed even when a demonstration or discussion 
meeting is not organized by an alliance, but only by a 
single organization. 

Entryism has very low chances for success and high 
chances for failure. Typically, it ends with leaving the 
organization, being expelled, or assimilation to the host 
organization. Behruzi himself admitted as much in 
Frankfurt when he conceded, "We harbor no illusions 
that the entirety of Die Linke could itself become a 
revolutionary party." So, then, why join at all? Why not 
only join, but build up reformist parties with the time, 
energy, effort and enthusiasm of revolutionaries, as 
the German CWI section did in the case of WASG and 
Die Linke in the Western areas of Germany? After all, 
there is a high price to pay for entryism. Within its 
framework there are greater obstacles to maintaining 
programmatic independence than there are with 
autonomous organizations plus alliances and a unity- 
action policy. There are limits to what can be said 
within reformist organizations. For instance, it would 
be pointless within the German Left Party to argue for 
smashing the bourgeois state apparatus. Not only does 
this argument fall on deaf ears, comrades who insist 
on it will lose other arguments as well. In addition, 
entryism often results in reduced visibility of one's own 
organization, because activities are conducted under 
the name of the organization entered. A revolutionary 
minority inside a party dominated by reformists and 
gradualists is constantly faced with the devastating 
alternative: Either carry on trying to repell with motions, 
press releases, and emergency meetings the right's 
latest attacks on the left wing of the party— their solo 
runs of the members of the party who do not uphold 
even the party's few commitments, say— or let the 
right do what it wants, allowing them to dominate the 
representation of the party to the mass media and 
general audience. 

Finally, though we are not in agreement amongst 
ourselves as to whether even Trotsky's concept of short- 
time entryism was correct, it is clear that Trotsky never 
advocated long-term entryism within a reformist mass 
party. 

Let's now take up Behruzi's theory of stages of 
consciousness and their links to different types of 
organizations, each with its own specific political 
character. Two questions arise here: 1. Are they (the 
theory and linking] logically consistent? 2. Are they 
supported by historical evidence? Because most left- 
wing people don’t like theoretical arguments, preferring 
instead to make a fetish of experience and practice, we 
start with historical examples. We chose those on which 
former leading members of the CWI they themselves 
rely. Still, it is necessary to raise the historical and 
theoretical foundations of the CWI, for which we rely on 
the booklet that the Revolutionary Socialist Organization 
(RSO] dedicated to a critique of the CWI and the IMT, the 
latter being a split-off from the CWI. 5 

Here again is the position Behruzi upheld at the 
Frankfurt Platypus panel, 

The consciousness of individuals may make leaps, but 
the consciousness of the masses— whether reformist, 
left-wing reformist, or centrist— traverses specific 
stages to each of which there corresponds a specific 
organizational expression, whether it be parties, 
tendencies, or other types of political organization. 

Given that, we support each step in the direction of 
building-up of independent working class organizations. 



But it is not self-evident that revolutionaries should 
adapt their organizational structure to each stage of 
consciousness. Certainly, it is no less plausible to argue 
that communists should do everything for, and should 
focus their work on, having a resilient revolutionary 
organization at their disposal at the time when not 
only the vanguard, but the masses too, are ready for 
revolutionary ideas. Here is Ted Grant's reasoning for 
the contrary position: 

"All history demonstrates that, at the first stages of 
revolutionary upsurge, the masses turn to the mass 
organizations to try and find a solution for their 
problems." 6 

If this justifies collaboration with reformist mass 
organizations, then presumably this is so right up to 
the moment of revolutionary upsurge. Yet in Frankfurt, 
Behruzi upheld the thesis that the failure (as a socialist 
revolution] of the German November Revolution of 
1918 was caused by, among other circumstances, the 
fact that no adequate revolutionary organization was 
available. Even today when the CWI seems willing to 
break with reformist mass organizations a little sooner 
than Grant, one of the forefathers of their tendency, was, 
they still uphold his thesis that, "The LP (British Labour 
Party), as the political expression of the organized 
trade union movement, represented the organized 
working class and sections of the unorganized 
workers as well. Thus the only way in which the work 
of revolutionists would not be stultified was within the 
mass milieu." 7 Today in Germany it is not the SPD, but 
Die Linke, with which we should collaborate, but what 
remains constant, the CWI maintains, is that, "workers 
inevitably radicalize themselves in the 'traditional 
mass organizations.'" 8 Grant thus explicitly distances 
himself from the Leninist approach, which he termed 
"sectarian" and which he accused of lacking any basis in 
historical experience: 

To the sectarian splinter groups on the edge of, or to 
the left of, the Fourth International . . . the problem is 
posed in the simplest of terms: Social Democracy and 
Stalinism have betrayed the working class; therefore 
the independent party of the working class must 
immediately be built. They claim the independence 
of the revolutionary party as a principle, whether the 
party consists of two or two million. 9 

Though we do not consider it fruitful to analyze abortive 
developments inside the labor movement by using the 
subjective-moralistic term "betrayal," and though we 
would consider it presumptuous to call two, 20, or even 
2,000 people a "party," we are nevertheless convinced 
that the autonomous organization of revolutionaries 
remains a necessity. 

Employing the dual-task strategy Behruzi outlined 
in Frankfurt, the SAV, the German section of the CWI, 
is an organization in its own right, with its own media, 
local groups, etc., instead of acting only as a current 
inside Die Linke. Yet, they still seem to maintain what 
Peter Taaffe, General Secretary of the British section 
and member of the CWI's International Secretariat, 
claimed in 1973, namely that Grant's 1959, "Problems of 
Entryism," "is rightly considered as a key document of 
the tendency, showing clearly where we differ from the 
sects in our perspective for the mass organizations," 
and, "If the workers start to move, they will pour into the 
mass organizations." 10 Our evidence for this is that the 
program of the German CWI section approved in 1999 
and amended in 2005 states: "In the wake of intensified 
class conflict and development of class consciousness 
the recreation of a broad workers party will come. . . . 
SAV supports the building up of such party." 11 In other 
words, for the CWI, "more intensive class conflicts" are 
likely to result at first in a "broad," but not revolutionary, 
party, and presumably it will be correct to support the 
building-up of such a party. This is equivalent to what 
the Militant tendency, already in the time of its Labour 
Party entryism, claimed with only the word "broad" 
substituted for "mass." As the RSO argues in their 
pamphlet "CWI und IMT— Die Militant-Tendenz und ihre 
Nachfolger" ("CWI and IMT— The Militant Tendency and 
its Successor"]: 

For decades Grant [today, the IMT] and Taaffe [still, 
the CWI] shared the same schematic conception 
of the consciousness of the masses. According to 
the Militant, it is a "general law," that the masses, 
when they become active, "orientate towards great, 
well-known organizations, and again and again try to 
change them; only after countless attempts and only in 
the case of colossal historic events the working class 
will look out for alternatives." This scheme, already 
propounded in "Problems of Entryism" eventually 
became the political foundation of the CWI. 12 

For historical examples, we take reference to the IMT's 
booklet, "Work in the Mass Organizations." This seems 
legitimate to us given that the historical examples 
belong to an era before IMT's split-off from CWI, an era 
when there was no difference between CWI and the 
later IMT. We also take it to be undisputed that the time 
around 1968 (especially in France] and 1974 (when the 
military dictatorship in Greece ended and the Carnation 
Revolution took place in Portugal] were periods of 
"more intense class struggle." All three examples— 
France, Portugal, and Greece— involved quite small 
parties that routinely employed radical rhetoric so that 
one could get the impression their approach would be 
"more left" than the approach of the great "in name 
only" Communist parties. Regarding this, we maintain 
the RSO's position: "Through these examples the IMT- 
leadership disproves its own theory," according to which 
the workers in the case of radicalization "inevitably" 
pour into the mass organizations. 

The Parti Socialiste (PS] in France in 1968 (which, 
in the 1960s, received no more than 5% of the vote for 
president) was, like PASOK in Greece in 1974, a very 
small party. Yet regarding it, the IMT could say, "this 
party in the 1930s was a mass organization of the 
proletariat and [through it] the historical memory of the 
class has survived the past three decades and in this 
way social democracy is re-emerging onto the scene." 

Regarding the small French Parti Socialiste, which 
after 1 968 massively increased, the IMT sought the line 
of least resistance. The Greek PASOK was the founding 
of a new party by the left wing of the bourgeois-liberal 
Union of Centrists and some small left-wing student 
groups that emerged during the military dictatorship. 

It was a party, in other words, that had nothing to do 
with the tradition of the Greek labor movement and its 
mass organizations. According to the IMT's reasoning, 
the masses in France must have poured into the French 
Communist Party and the same in Greece. There should 
have been no place for small organizations at the 
margins, as the Parti Socialiste or a new left party such 
as PASOK. Contrary to what the IMT claims, the events 
of 1968 and 1974 do not show "the enormous reserves 



of support for the mass organizations," but rather the 
enormous reserves that reformism in that situation had 
in the end, albeit a reformism with radical rhetoric. 13 

Before its election victory, PASOK demanded 
that Greece leave NATO and not join the European 
Community. When governing, neither happened, though 
a considerable quantity of social and anti-clerical 
reforms were implemented. The French PS in 1972 
signed a common program with the French Communist 
Party and the left-liberal Mouvement des Radicaux 
de Gauche, which announced "a transformation in the 
direction of socialism," 14 a "French way to socialism," 15 
to be achieved by means of nationalizations, reduction 
of working time, and various other measures favored 
by left-wing social-democrats. One wing of the 
Confederation Francaise Democratique du Travail, 14 
a trade union close to the PS, claimed that by the 
1 980s there would evolve collective, auto-gestionary 
organization by the workers of all enterprises. 

As for the Portuguese Socialist Party (PSP), it was 
not even founded until 1973. After the Carnation 
Revolution, the PSP developed from a party of cadres 
into "a people's party." As the RSO remarks, "The 
IMT leadership writes within its own text, that the 
Portuguese Socialist Party before 1974 was "hardly 
more as a sect of immigrants.” The PSP had adopted an 
extreme left phraseology. Its leader Mario Soares even 
talked about the 'dictatorship of the proletariat,' giving 
expression to the revolutionary mood in the society.'' 17 
Although in 1975 the Portuguese Communist Party 
gained 1 2.5 percent of the votes, it was outshone by 
the PSP. 18 The new Portuguese constitution included 
the terms "socialism,” "socialist society," and even 
"classless society.” From these examples we can draw 
some conclusions. First, in case of an intensification 
of class struggle, the people do not pour inevitably 
into already-existing, left-wing organizations (which 
in France in 1 968 and in Greece in 1974 would have 
been the Communist party of each country). Second, 
if small organizations can make their name in such 
situations, then size is no argument for entryism within 
a reformist organization even when they employ radical 
rhetoric. It is not necessary to rest content with lip- 
service revolutionism, and it makes sense to offer a 
revolutionary option sooner rather than later, without 
the reformist intermediate step. 

In the background of the theory of stages of 
consciousness is an evolutionist objectivism, 
which claims that wage workers evolve socialist 
consciousness automatically. The RSO criticizes this 
position as follows: "Grant’s alleged Marxist orthodoxy 
shares much in common with Karl Kautsky's bending 
of Marxism into a 'naturalist philosophy of evolution.'" 
While this critique addresses a quote from Alan Woods 
from the era after the split-off of the IMT from the 
CWI, nevertheless both the CWI and the IMT rely on 
it. The quotation runs as follows: "From a lifetime's 
experience of exploitation and oppression, the working 
class, beginning with the active layers which lead 
the class, acquires a socialist consciousness. . . . 

The class struggle itself inevitably creates not only a 
class consciousness, but a socialist consciousness. "’ 9 
The German CWI section, SAV, repeats this in its 
Grundsatzprogramm : "In the era of declining capitalism, 
primarily the conditions themselves . . . change the 
consciousness. . . . Through a series of generalized 
class struggles socialist consciousness will emerge." 

If socialist consciousness inevitably evolves out 
of class struggle, out of the mere "experience of 
exploitation" (the class struggle "from above"], why 
then is an organization, a party needed at all? Why 
bother debating different programmatic conceptions 
about which program is adequate to a given situation? 
For the Lenin of What is to be Done?, it was precisely 
the revolutionary party that, once Marx and Engels 
had laid the "foundation stone," 20 was the place for 
the "formulation" of the socialist ideology. Here's 
how the RSO spells out the Leninist conception: 

"Not the intellectuals as a social group, as Kautsky 
in the tradition of enlightened philosophy claimed, 
brings socialism into the proletariat. Rather, the most 
conscious section of the class, which is together 
with other revolutionists united within a socialist 
organization of cadres, tries to develop socialist 
consciousness in other parts of the class." 

Considering the CWI's substitution of the automatism 
of class struggle for the role of revolutionary 
organization, it is unsurprising that Alan Woods calls 
Lenin's critique of spontaneism explicitly an "extremely 
lamentable theoretical slip" and a "one-sided and 
erroneous presentation of the relationship of the 
working class and socialist consciousness." 21 If socialist 
consciousness inevitably evolved from class struggle, 
then within that imaginary world a revolutionary 
organization indeed is unnecessary for achieving the 
radicalization of the mass consciousness. Rather, it 
is sufficient to wait for workers to split off from their 
reformist mass organizations in consequence of the 
radicalization of their consciousness. The constitutive 
role played by revolutionary organization goes 
unrecognized on such a view, being demoted to serving 
as a mere technical instrument for the imposition of 
certain demands assumed to emerge independently. 

Even if it were true that the mass consciousness 
developed on its own and led "inevitably" to socialist 
consciousness, it still would not follow that to each 
successive stage of consciousness there corresponds a 
definite organizational expression. Regarding how mass 
consciousness is displayed on the organizational level of 
politics, the RSO observes: 

On the whole slew of new conditions— on the 
experiences that the proletariat in class struggles 
creates and the role of reformist organizations 
there; on whether the reformist organizations join 
the government and, when they do, whether hopes 
are still connected with that or only frustrations; 
on the international conditions, which can point 
in different directions; on the balances of political 
forces within the labor movement, i.e., whether there 
are relevant forces outside of the reformist parties 
that are more radical, that can become visible to the 
workers; etc.— all this in turn depends on whether 
such organizational alternatives were built up in time. 
For the consciousness of the masses is neither in 
its political aspect, nor its organizational aspect, a 
force of nature. In different historical situations it can, 
to varying degrees, be influenced by the subjective 
element, by revolutionary organization. 

Finally regarding Beruzhi's confession of being "against 
participation in capitalist governments": Despite the fact 
that we share this conviction, we still want to ask: In the 
opinion of the CWI, was the SYRIZA-led government in 
Greece, even prior to the referendum, not a capitalist 
government? Was it correct to collaborate with it? Or 
was this government capitalist from the beginning? And 
was it not therefore a mistake for SYRIZA to join this 



"Entryism" continues on page 4 



